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The Icelandic Lutherans in America. 
By P. E. KRETZMANN, PH. D., D. D. 


(BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hovgaard, The Voyages of the Norsemen to America; 
Gjerset, History of the Norwegian People; Fossum, The Norse Discovery of 
America; Thorstina Jackson, The Icelandic Communities in America, in 
Publications of the Norwegian-American Historical Association, Studies and 
Records, Vol. Ill; MHermannsson, A Thousand-Year-Old Parliament, in 
American-Scandinavian Review, July, 1928; Lawrence, Icelandic Sagas in 
English, in American-Scandinavian Review, September, 1928; Pilcher, An 
Icelandic Divine Comedy, in Canadian Journal of Religious Thought, Decem- 
ber, 1924; incidental notes in Sameiningin and other Icelandic publications. ) 


A. Christianity and Lutheranism in Iceland.. 


Last year, 1928, it was fifty years since the establishment of the first 
Lutheran church of the Icelandic tongue in Winnipeg, and next year, - 
1930, will mark the millennial anniversary of the Icelandic parliament. 
These two events afford a special occasion to give at least a survey of 
religious history of the sturdy people of Iceland, not the least of whose 
characteristics is their faithful adherence to the doctrines of Lutheranism, 
a trait which the majority of them have brought with them to the land of 
their adoption; for both in Canada and in the United States a large 
number of Icelanders and their descendants have remained true to the 
Christian doctrine as taught by Martin Luther at the time of the Ref- 
ormation. 

Apparently there were no aborigines in Iceland, neither Eskimos nor 


Indians, although the island is not far from the coast of Greenland. But 
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European scholars knew of the existence of the island as early as the 
first quarter of the ninth century; for an Irish monk by the name of 
Dicuil, in his book De Mensura Orbis Terrae (about 825), speaks of 
a Thyle ultima. It seems that Celtic monks had visited Iceland about the 
beginning of the ninth century, even attempting to found a colony on its 
southeastern coast. But whatever success attended their efforts was quickly 
and completely set aside by the sea-kings of the North, who soon wiped 
out all traces of Christianity. 

And yet Ireland figured in the permanent settlement of Iceland, 
though only in an indirect way. Even before the middle of the ninth 
century many Norsemen had settled in Ireland, where some of them inter- 
married with the native Celts. This emigration received a further impetus 


The Plain of the Parliament. Thingvellir, Showing the Hotel 
and King’s Cottage. 


during the reign of King Harald Fairhair (Haarfager), who during his 
long reign (860—933) established an autocracy of the most absolute kind 
in Norway. Many of the noblest and most enterprising members of the 
nation, refusing to take the oath of absolute allegiance, were practically 
forced into exile, as Snorri Sturluson reports, and the stream of emigration 
turned to the British Isles, chiefly to Scotland and Ireland. When the 
passing of time made it improbable that a change in policy might be ex- 
pected in Norway, the Norse settlers in Ireland, many of whom had 
acquired slaves of Celtic origin, looked around for a new country where 
they might settle. They chose Iceland, and the Landnamabok (Book of 
Settlements), compiled by Ari the Learned in the eleventh century, which 
contained the names of more than five thousand settlers, indicates that the 
Icelanders present a fusion of the Norse and the Celtic strain, with the 
former predominating. The ancient Icelandic sagas, as Thorstina Jackson 
states, contain a number of Irish names,. such as Kormakur, the Irish 
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Cormick, Kalman, the Irish Coleman, and Nijal, the Irish Neal. For that 
reason the descriptions found in the ancient sagas fit not only the typically 
Norse strain, with its fair hair and blue eyes, but also the Celtic, with its 
dark hair and lower stature. 

In the course of a little less than sixty years, from 874 to 930, the 
colonization of Iceland was practically completed, the movement being 
accompanied by a peculiar equalization of the settlers, by which even the 
noble lord from beyond the sea became a simple farmer, or bondi. This 
spirit led to an interesting experiment in democracy, namely, to a rep- 
resentative government, functioning through a parliament known -as 
Althing, in the year 930. In spite of the contact with a Christian nation 
established in Ireland, the settlers of Iceland were pagans. One of their 
priests, at the same time a venerable chieftain by the name of Ulfljot, 
went to Norway to study the constitution of the various Norwegian as- 


The Parsonage of Thingvellir. 


semblies, while his foster-brother, Grim Goabeard, explored the island for 
a suitable meeting-place of the national assembly. The place chosen for 
this purpose offers numerous advantages to a large gathering of men with 
their horses. It is on the north shore of a big lake, which has received 
the name of Thingvalla, just as the meeting-place was called Thingvellir 
(plains of the parliament). Here the Althing met annually, during the 
latter part of June, with its president, or “Law-speaker,” the legislative 
(or law-amending) body, called Loegretta, and the judicial body, called 
the Court of the Althing, which was, some thirty years later, supplanted 
by four Quarter Courts, to which a Fifth Court, or supreme tribunal, 
was added in the course of time. Iceland, under this arrangement, re- 
mained a republic till 1262, when it became a dependency of Norway. 
Tn 1387 Denmark took over the island, and the Union of Calmar (1397) 
definitely established this overlordship. During the centuries following 
the power of the Icelandic Althing was reduced, especially after the in- 
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troduction of the absolute monarchy in Denmark (1660). On June 6, 
1800, the Althing was abolished, and the plains of Thingvellir were 
abandoned. But on March 8, 1843, King Christian VIII reestablished the 
Icelandic parliament. In 1874 Iceland received a constitution, and by the 
Danish-Icelandic Act of November 30, 1918, the island became an in- 
dependent kingdom in union with Denmark. The Althing was resurrected, 
although it is now somewhat differently constituted, namely, with two 
divisions, or houses, but as a full-fledged parliamentary system. 

For over a half-century after the establishment of the Icelandic republic 
it remained a pagan state, with the Godi priests in charge of the Aesir 
worship. But about the year 980. a citizen of Iceland by the name of 
Thorvalds Kodranson, who had become acquainted with Christianity on 
some of the journeys, which gave him the name Vidfoerli (the widely 
traveled one), is said to have brought a Christian missionary to Iceland, 
who for a number of years preached the Gospel of the Crucified. But 
a persecution broke out, which caused cessation of the work. However, 
at the time of King Olaf Trygvason of Norway (995—1000) missionaries 
again made the attempt to plant the cross of Christ on the island of the 
North, names like that of Stefnir Torgilson, Dankbrand, Gizur, Hyathi 
Skeggjason, and Sido-Hallr being associated with this attempt. So 
energetically was the work done that a first agreement with the Althing, in 
conditional form, was made in the year 1000, to be followed, twenty years 
later, by an unconditional acceptance of the Christian religion as the 
religion of Iceland. As early as 1055 there was a bishop of Iceland, and 
the island was under the jurisdiction of the archbishop of Hamburg- 
Bremen, then of Lund, and finally of Nidaros. Unfortunately there was 
little sound indoctrination connected with this state of affairs, and the 
members of the clergy, many of whom were addicted to superstition, 
ignorance, unchastity, and avarice, were not greatly respected by the people. 

Of particular interest during this period of transition from the ancient 
pagan religion to Christianity is the development of Icelandic literature. 
The productions of Iceland’s greatest bards may well take their place with 
the highest forms of poetry and prose in the world’s literature. The poems 
of Egil Skallagrimsson, composed in the early part of the tenth century 
and the sagas of Ari Thorgilsson and Snorri Sturluson have a vigor and 
a charm which exerts the same powerful appeal to-day as when they were 
first composed and put to writing. Thus the Egils saga is notable for its 
vivid pictures of viking life at home and abroad, the Laxdaela saga presents 
a homely love-interest, and the Grettis saga tells the life of a famous 
outlaw and queller of trolls. Much of this material is available in Craigie’s 
The Icelandic Sagas, one of ‘the Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature. There is also the Northern Library, published by David Nutt, 
and the Saga Library, by Magnusson and Morris. To these formal sagas 
must be added the many productions of folk-lore, which increased the 
amount of Icelandic literature to a very respectable volume. 

Of unusual value for the study of Icelandic literature is a poem in 
alliterative verse, patterned after the models of pagan times and possibly 
containing some pagan motifs, even in its Christian setting. Dr. Pilcher 
calls the poem “an Icelandic Divine Comedy.” It marks an epoch in the 
history of this literature, namely, the moment when the ancient Teutonic 
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poetry, in the alliterative form, took over the subject-matter of the Chris- 
tian religion. The following stanzas, which retain the alliterative cast, will 
give some idea of the poem entitled The Lay of the Sun: — 


O God of Love, Almighty Father! 
Shaper of earth and sky, Almighty Son! 
Hearken and heed Holy Ghost of heaven! 
How many fare forth Who hast created us: 
Unsolaced of kin Keep us, I pray, 
When from kin sundered. From all evil. 


But while Iceland was thus developing its culture and growing 
its inhabitants did not lose their ancient viking spirit. Thus it 
| came cut that contact, not only with Greenland, but with the great 

continent to the west, was established. As early as 876 an Iceland settler 
| by the name of Gunnbjorn was driven to the coast of Greenland in a storm. 


aaa 


Reykjavik from the Lake. 


A little more than a century later Hirik the Red, knowing of Gunnbjorn’s 
visit to the land farther west, sailed to Greenland, which he explored as 
far as Cape Farewell. The son of one of his companions, Hjerulf, whose 
name-was Bjarni, while on the way to visit his father in Iceland, was driven 
toward the southwest and sighted a new country, which evidently was 
Labrador. This news stirred up Leif Erikson, the son of Eirik the Red, 
‘so that he bought Bjarni’s vessel and in 1000 sailed southward, landing 
on the northern coast of Newfoundland and later on Nova Scotia and on 
‘the coast of Massachusetts Bay, which he named Vinland on account of 
the abundance of wild grapes. Two years later Leif’s brother Thorvald 
visited the same place. In 1007 an Icelander by the name of Thorfinn 
Karlsefni founded a colony in Vinland, and there the first white child 
‘in America was born to him and his wife Gudrid. The name of this 
child was Snorri Karlsefni, an ancestor of the antiquarian Magnusson and 
the sculptor Thorvaldsen. Although this colony was abandoned after 
years, the Norsemen, specifically the Icelanders, remained in contact 


ee 
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with Vinland for generations. The last mention of Vinland in the old 
records is found in the Icelandic Annals of the year 1121, but as late as 
1347 the same source indicates that the Norsemen of Greenland were still 
making regular visits to Labrador. 

When, during the second quarter of the sixteenth century, the 
Reformation was established in the Scandinavian countries of the Con- 
tinent, the movement spread also to Iceland. A young Icelander by the 
name of Oddr Gottskalksson, who studied at Wittenberg and also in 
Norway, translated the New Testament into Icelandic, the translation being 
printed in Denmark in 1540. In 1584 the translation of the whole Bible 
by Gudbrandur Thorlaksson appeared. However, the change in Iceland 
was not effected without difficulty. The two Catholic bishops of the island, 
Ogmundr Palsson, of Skalholt (the southern bishopric), and Jon Arason, 
of Halor (the northern bishopric), were both opposed to Lutheranism. 


Reykjavik’s Cathedral. 


However, when the Church Order of Denmark, adopted under the direc- 
tion of Bugenhagen, was proclaimed as law throughout Iceland, in 1538, 
and when Bishop Ogmundr was removed from office, in 1540, the new 
bishop of the southern diocese, Gizur Einarsson, established the Lutheran 
faith. When Jon Arason, after the death of Gizur, continued to oppose . 
the introduction of Lutheranism and even seized the new bishop of the. 
southern section, Marteinn, of Skalholt, the Danish king also exerted force,” 
the final result being that John Arason was executed with his two sons on’ 
November 7, 1550. Gudbrandur Thorlaksson became the second Lutheran: 
bishop of Holar, and it was due to his quiet, consecrated, constructive work 
that Lutheranism became so firmly entrenched in Iceland. He translated 
many of the best Lutheran books into Icelandic, among these two postils., 
the Catechisms of Luther, anda hymn-book for general use. He was) 
followed by many godly and learned men during the next centuries, whe) 
built up a structure of church-work which fills the student of Icelandic 
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history with amazement. Among these was Jon. Vidalin, bishop of Skalholt 
(d. 1720), called the Chrysostom of Iceland, who published a postil of 
outstanding merit. 

A man who deserves special mention in this connection is Hallgrimur 
Petursson, pastor of Saurboer (1614—1674), who is rightly called the 
Asaph or the Gerhardt of Iceland. It seems that unusual vicissitudes of 
this man’s early life were instrumental in training his mind and spirit to 
sing the sweet songs which he gave to his countrymen in 1659. His Pas- 
sion hymns are especially noteworthy. They are fifty in number, telling 
the story of the great Passion, from the time when the Master sang the 
Paschal hymn with His disciples until the watch was set and the seal 
fastened at His tomb. The following stanzas are taken from his dying 
prayer: — 

: Come, Lord, Thyself, in all Thy grace; 

Mine utmost need Thine eyes can trace. 
Thou, Lord, through life’s long way my Guide: 
Let not my last tired footsteps slide. 


Upon mine eyes dark dawns the day, 

The sounds of earth fall far away; 

None, none, can aid — by death’s lone door 
I leave man’s help forevermore. 


None, none, can aid but Thou, dear Lord; 
I stay me on Thy faithful Word. 

Let earth decay, heaven’s glories pale, 
Jehovah’s Word can never fail. 


Within Thy arms I sink to rest, 
Washed in the stream from Jesus’ breast. 
The life Thou gavest now defend; 

To Thee my spirit 1 commend. 


When the movement known as the “illumination” swept through 
Germany and other countries of the Continent, Iceland also became in- 
fected with the spirit of Rationalism, which was introduced chiefly by men 
who had studied at the University of Copenhagen. The two ancient 
bishoprics were united, Reykjavik being made the residence of the Lutheran 
bishop. Fortunately the destructive work of Magnus Stephensen was later 
neutralized by leaders of the Lutheran Theological Seminary established 
at the capital in 1857, especially by Peter Petursson, later bishop of Iceland, 
and by Helgi Haldanarson and Jon Helgason. Of the approximately 
100,000 inhabitants of Iceland only a small percentage are not adherents 
of the Lutheran faith. 


The illustrations accompanying this article are taken from the American- 
Scandinavian Review and are used by the kind permission of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 


Corrigendum. 


Vol. I, No.4, p.80. The ninth line from the bottom should read: 
“From Rey. G. W. Wolter, Arlington, Nebr., Loehe’s Zuruf,” etc. 
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Early Lutherans and Lutheran Churches in America, 
By KARL KRETZMANN, ORANGE, N. J. 


II. Lutherans in New Netherland. 

2. The First Pastor of the Oldest Lutheran Church in Ametica. 

If Hendrick Willemse, the baker, on a day early in July, 1657, took 
time to glance through the door of his bakeshop on the “Perel Straet” 
in New Amsterdam down the bay, he may have followed with special 
interest the movements of a ship making toward the dock which was 
within a short distance of his bakery. For several months the Lutheran 
church on Manhattan of which he was a member had been waiting for 


the pastor promised them by the Lutheran Consistory in Amsterdam; and 
when that ship, De goude Moelen, finally made fast to the dock, Hendrick 


was undoubtedly among those who welcomed with open arms the young — 


master in theology John Ernestus Gutwasser,!) who had been sent by the 
Lutheran Consistory in Amsterdam to minister to the Lutherans in the 
Hudson Valley. 

How was it possible, in the face of Stuyvesant’s edicts and the official 
resolutions of the Dutch West India Company, for a Lutheran pastor to 
set foot on forbidden territory? 


Peculiar things had been happening on the other side of the ocean. 
But out of the maze of contemporary documents the following sequence ~ 


of events may be reconstructed. 

The Classis of Amsterdam had not heard from the Dutch domines on 
Manhattan since October 6, 1653. From this fact they “concluded that 
the Lutherans must have abandoned their intention of procuring a minister 


of their persuasion.” In a letter of May 26, 1656, the Classis reported to 


Megapolensis and Drisius that “the Honorable Directors [of the West 
India Co.} appear to have acted in this matter in a very Christian manner” 
and admonished their brethren on Manhattan to “employ all diligence to 
frustrate all such plans, that the wolves may be warded off from the tender 
lambs of Christ.” 

A few weeks later, on July 10, the “Committee on Indian Affairs” 
(Deputati ad Res Indicas) of the Amsterdam Classis learned “that the 
Lutherans had again requested of the Directors here the privilege of the 
public exercise of their religion in New Netherland, in conformity with 


the custom in this country [Holland].” Again four weeks later, on 
August 7, the Deputati informed the Classis “that they had learned that _ 


the directors of the West India Company had given consent to the public 
exercise of the Lutheran religion in New Netherland.” “The Rev. Classis 
is grieved thereat and finds it necessary at the earliest moment, even this 
very day, to wait upon the Directors in regard to this matter.” The next 
day the Deputati reported concerning their interview with the directors. 
“They said they knew of no such complete toleration of the Lutherans 


1) This is his own spelling of the name as found on a document signed 
by him on October 15, 1657, the original of which is in the Gardner Sage 
Library at New Brunswick, N. J. Contemporary documents have at least 
sixteen variant spellings, 


=? 
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there, but neither did they know what more there might be of such 
designs.” That was a rather evasive answer, in view of which “the Rev. 
Classis finds it advisable and resolves that this matter be more carefully 
watched and inquired into and, if possible, prevented. se 

Whatever occurred in the meetings of the “Honorable Directors,” 
“it was reported in the Rev. Classis (under date of October 3, 1656) that 
there was reason to apprehend that there, as well as in all the colonies, 
public worship by the Lutherans would be permitted.” 

It is very clear that some one was making strenuous efforts to persuade 
the “Honorable Directors” of the West India Company that it was to 
their interest to grant tolerance to the Lutherans in New Netherland and 
that the “Honorable Directors” were weakening. At any rate, the news 
that drifted across the Atlantic was so encouraging that “the united ad- 
herents of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession residing here in New 
Netherland,” on October 24, 1656, once more petitioned “the aa Very 
Worshipful, the Pipaorable 
Director-General and High 
Council of New Netherland 
that henceforth we may not 
be hindered in our services, 
which, with God’s blessing, 
we intend to celebrate with 
ptayer, reading, and singing, 
until, as we hope and expect, 
a qualified person will come 
next spring from the Father- 
land to be our minister and 
teacher and to remain here 


as such.” This renewed 


petition they based pe the New Amsterdam as It Was in 1657, 
fact that “our friends in the when Gutwasser Landed There. 
Fatherland, acting in our 

behalf, have petitioned the Noble, Honorable Lords Directors of the 
West India Company, our Patroons, in reference to this matter. Upon 
their petition they have obtained from their Lordships, as they report to 
“us, in a full meeting, a resolution and decree that the doctrines of the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession should be tolerated in the West Indies 
and in New Netherland in the same manner as in the Fatherland under 
its praiseworthy government.” 

Stuyvesant and his High Councilors were rather taken aback by the 
information that the Lutherans had obtained toleration of their worship 
from the “Lords Directors” and resolved “to request a more explicit inter- 
Ptetation.” In the mean time the Lutherans were to conduct themselves in 
accordance with the edict of February 1, 1656, and be content with family 
worship in their own homes. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, while the Lutheran Consistory was 
casting about for a suitable pastor for New Netherland, the Classis was 
filled with the utmost anxiety because of the efforts of the Lutherans “at 

themselves” and on March 19, 1657, took steps ate _counter- 


u 
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act this approaching evil.” An interview with the “Lords Directors” was 
rather unsatisfactory. Instead of giving a more explicit interpretation of 
their resolution “that the doctrines of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession 
should be tolerated in the West Indies and in New Netherland,” the 
directors simply referred to their communication of June 14, 1656, —“to 
let them have free religious exercises in their houses,” — which was really 
no “interpretation,” but left the question open whether these “exercises” 
meant family worship or gatherings for the purpose of holding reading- 
services in their houses. 

The Lutheran Consistory evidently had taken the latter view and 
had therefore, four days earlier, on April 3, 1657, extended a call to John 
Ernestus Gutwasser, S. T. M., for the service of the Lutheran churches in 
New Netherland. On April 10 Gutwasser was examined and ordained 


Te fhiVaultliexburied — 5 
u aptair nGenera&Governorin Chiefof. : 
InNewNefherland now called. New= York 


r And the DutchWest IndialslandsDiedA D673) 
3 Aged go years. : 


Tomb of Governor Stuyvesant in St. Mark’s 
in the Bowery, New York. 


in the old Lutheran church, at Amsterdam and given 60 florins for traveling 
expenses. 

By a peculiar coincidence the Classis of Amsterdam met on the same 
day, and the Deputati ad Res Indicas reported that “a resolution had 
already been adopted [by the directors of the West India Company} tend- 


ing to permit free worship of the sects by connivance”; but the Deputati — 


“had employed all diligence and labor to induce the gentleman by many , 


arguments and powerful motives never to consent to the permission by 
connivance or in any other way. This had borne some fruit.” 

However, on May 7 the Deputati were informed, and they, in turn, 
shocked the Rev. Classis with the information, that “there was also sent 
to the North River [the Hudson] a Lutheran minister named John Earnest 


4 
| 
| 


Gutwasser. It was judged by the Assembly [of the city of Amsterdam, | 


which was in direct charge of the colony of New Amstel on the Delaware] 
that, if free worship were granted to the Swedes, on account of the 
contrast it could hardly be disallowed to the Dutch Lutherans in New 
Amsterdam.” 
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In the mean time Gutwasser had started for America, fortified with 
a passport of the West India Company, and early in July he landed at 
the foot of Manhattan Island, “to the great joy of the Lutherans, but to 
the special displeasure and uneasiness of the congregation in’ this place,” 
as the Dutch domines put it. No sooner had they heard of the arrival 
of the “luthersche Pfarher” than, on July 6, they entered an emphatic 
written protest to the burgomasters and schepens of New Amsterdam, in 
which they advanced six reasons why the authorities should “take measures 
to arrest the evil ready to creep in”; namely, 1) the Lutherans had many 
times been forbidden “to hold their separate conventicles”; 2) great discord 
would develop therefrom; 3) public exercise of their religion was not 
allowed to the large number of Lutherans in the East Indies and in Brazil; 
4) the number of hearers in the Reformed church “would be perceptibly 
diminished”; 5) the poor-fund of the church would suffer; 6) “if the 


Detail from the Danckers and Visscher View of 
New Amsterdam, 1652, 


showing house of Dendrick Willemse (J), the lodging-place of 
Domine J. E. Gutwasser, 1657 (N. W. cor. Bridge and 
Broad Sts., New York). 
Lutherans should be indulged in the exercise of their religion, the papists, 
Mennonites, and others would soon make a similar claim.” They con- 
sidered the whole thing “a plan of Satan to smother this infant, rising 
congregation almost in its birth.” 

On July 13 this protest was presented to the burgomasters and 
schepens. Gutwasser was summoned and asked with what intentions he 
had come to this country. He answered that he had been sent by the 
Lutheran Consistory to minister to the Lutherans “as far as it was allowed. 
He trusted that a letter of permit would come with the ship De Waegh 
giving them freedom of religion as in the Fatherland.” He had a com- 
mission from the Lutheran Consistory at Amsterdam to be delivered to 
the congregation here. 

, The burgomaster and schepens immediately referred the case to Stuy- 
vesant and his council, reporting that they had charged Gutwasser not to 

setvices and not even to deliver to the congregation, “‘as he called it,” 
‘the letters of the Lutheran Consistory. They requested “that measures 
‘may be found by which the true Reformed religion will be maintained and 


. 
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all other sects excluded.” On the very next day the Director-General and 
the council commended the burgomasters and schepens for their zeal “in 


supporting the Reformed doctrine and excluding schismatics” and referred — 


them for their guidance to the edict of February 1, 1656, according to 
which Gutwasser was to govern himself. “They consider this to be neces- 
sary for the maintenance and conservation not only of the Reformed divine 
service, but also of political and civil peace, quietness, and harmony.” 
Gutwasser tried to make the best of a bad bargain and promised to abide 
by the decision of the authorities, pending further advices from Holland. 

The Dutch domines, in reporting on this matter to the Classis of 


Amsterdam, in a letter of August 5—14, 1657, added: “In the mean time, — 


however, we had the snake in the bosom. We would have been glad if the 
authorities here had opened that letter of the Lutheran Consistory to learn 
therefrom the secret of his mission, but as yet they have not been willing 


to do this. We then demanded that our authorities here should send back — 


the Lutheran preacher, who had come without the consent of the Lords 


Directors, in the same ship in which he had come, in order to put a stop ~ 
to this work, which they evidently intend to prosecute ‘met een harden 


Luthersche cop, in spite of, and against, the will of our magistrates. . . 
But we do not yet know what we can accomplish.” 
With the same ship that carried this missive of the Reformed 


preachers, Gutwasser also sent a letter, dated August 14, 1657, to the — 
Lutheran Consistory at Amsterdam, reporting his safe arrival and his — 


peculiar reception in New Amsterdam and telling about the edicts of 


Director-General “Stiebzandt” and that “at a meeting with the governor — 


and the councilors he found no one inclined to listen to reason”; and 


urging the Consistory to make another effort to secure full religious liberty 


for the Lutherans. ‘Such an effort,” he writes, “must be successful. . . . 
Should the worst happen, the States might have to give our doctrine 
a hearing at the instance of a higher potentate.” 

The ship that carried these letters left New Amsterdam without Gut- 
wasser. But the other ship, De Waegh, which was to bring Gutwasset’s 
credentials, instead of coming to New Amsterdam direct, first put in at 
New Amstel on the South (Delaware) River. It had brought over four 
hundred persons for that “new colony,” among them a minister, Everardus 
Welius, who had been ordained by the Classis of Amsterdam on the same 
day that Gutwasser was ordained by the Lutheran Consistory. 

But even before the De Waegh came to New Amsterdam, the Dutch 
Reformed domines had induced the Director-General and his Council, on 
September 4, to issue an order and resolution to Gutwasser to return by 
another ship, then ready to sail. Gutwasser, however, confident that the 
“Lords Directors” would give their consent to his ministrations by the 
De Waegh, “neglected to do this” and so reported to the Lutheran Con- 
sistory on September 8. But when the De Waegh finally came up from 
the South River, early in October, it failed to bring the desired credentials 
for Gutwasser. This can easily be accounted for by the activities of the 
Classis of Amsterdam after Gutwasser’s departure from there. . 

After the Classis had learned, about May 7, 1657, shortly before 
the sailing of the De Waegh, that a Lutheran minister named John Ernest 
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Gutwasser had been sent to the North River, they “did not sit still in 
the matter of the Lutheran controversy,” but “diligently plied the 
Directors with persuasive arguments and persevered until the above- 
mentioned gentleman resolved to abide by their old resolution,” according 
to which “the Lutherans were permitted to have free exercise of their 
religion in their own houses.” 

Since the De Waegh failed to bring further advices concerning Gut- 
wasser, the congregation itself now took a hand in the matter. On 
October 10, 1657, “the adherents of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession 
here in New Netherland” humbly, yet firmly protested to Stuyvesant and 
his High Council against the banishment of Gutwasser, saying that both 
he and they had hitherto “never refused obedience to your orders and 
edicts . . . and have behaved quietly and obediently, while we expect from 
higher authority the toleration of our religion.” This protest was the first 
concerted effort to wrest religious toleration from the authorities of New 
Netherland. It was signed, 
“in the absence of others,” 
by thirty-one?) “good 
Christians, all adherents 
of the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession.” 

Gutwasser also indited 
a protest “To the Noble, 
Honorable Director-Gen- 
eral and the Honorable 
Council of New Nether- 
land,” dated October 15, 
saying that he “would like 
to know why this order 
had been issued against 


The Old Lutheran Church in Amsterdam, 
Holland, Where Gutwasser was 


him, for he had exhibited Ordained in 1657. 
his passports and therewith 
the permission of the Lords Directors, who promised him still other 


favors.” He assures the authorities that “no evil shall be done by him” 


while he is waiting for further orders from Holland. 

The authorities, however, remained obdurate, answering on October 16 
“that the Director-General and the Council do not recognize the ‘onver- 
anderlycke Augsburgse Confessie, much less the adherents of it. They 
confirm, therefore, hereby, their order and resolution of September 4, sent 
to Johannis Ernestus Goetwasser, who calls himself a Lutheran preacher 
at [New] Amsterdam, in New Netherland.” Once more “the said Goess- 
water was ordered to depart.” 

Six days later, on October 22, the Dutch domines gleefully report 
to the Amsterdam Classis: “We have the promise that the magistrates 
here will compel Gutwasser to leave with the ship De Wage.” The Lu- 
therans at Fort Orange (Albany), probably under the leadership of Judge 


2) Corwin, in the Ecclesiastical Records of New York, counts only 
twenty-four. The copy of the original in New Brunswick, N. J., has 


thirty-one. 
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Volckert Janssen, who was a staunch Lutheran, “had collected for him 
a hundred beaver ‘skins, which are valued here at eight hundred guilders 
and which is the surest pay in this country.. What has been collected here 
[at New Amsterdam] we cannot tell.” 

Just before the sailing of the De Waegh, Stuyvesant himself notified 
his superiors in Holland that he had sent back the Lutheran preacher and 
“two women of bad reputation.” (This has given rise to statements found 
in most histories that Gutwasser remained in New Amsterdam only about 
four months.) However, when the De Waegh sailed out through the 
Narrows, the “two women of bad reputation” may have been on board, 
but the Lutheran domine was not. Domine Drisius managed to get in 
this bit of news in a postscript, dated October 25, to that letter of Octo- 
ber 22. He writes: “Since writing the above letter and before: sealing it, 
we have learned from the Hon. Director and the Fiscal that Joannes 
Ernestus Gutwasser is not to be found, that his bedding and books were 
two days ago removed, and that he has left our jurisdiction. Still it is 
our opinion that he remains concealed here.” The reverend gentleman 
was right. 

On October 23 Gutwasser’s friends had assisted him in moving his 
belongings from his quarters in the house of Hendrick Willemse on Pearl 
Street across the East River to Long Island, to the bowery of a Lutheran 
farmer, by the name of Laurens Noorman. On the same day Gutwasser 
wrote a letter from “Mispatkill” (Maspeth Creek), on Long Island to the 
Lutheran Consistory at Amsterdam, telling of the latest phase of “Stieb- 
zandt’s” persecution and asking for advice as to his further conduct. These 
letters of Gutwasser, Stuyvesant, and the Dutch domines, all entrusted to 
the De Waegh, it seems, did not reach Holland until the spring of 1658. 

In the mean time a committee of the Lutheran Church in New 
Amsterdam was sent to Holland to protest in person against the persecu- 
tion on the part of the authorities of New Netherland; and Gutwasser 
was being supported by the members of the Lutheran congregation at the 
rate of six guilders ($2.40) a week. But when, in the course of the 
winter, Gutwasser became ill at the farmer’s, the Lutherans “besought the 
privilege of bringing him within the place for treatment.” This was 
granted them all the more readily since it gave the “Fiscal” an opportunity 
“to watch over him and, when well again, send him to Holland.” It was 
again decreed by the burgomasters and schepens of New Amsterdam, in 
solemn meeting assembled on April 16, 1658, “that the aforementioned 
Gutwater be commanded again and for the last time to transport himself 
with the first outgoing ship from here to the Fatherland,” “on pain of 
being corrected fittingly, to the honor of God and the advancement of 
the Reformed worship.” 

But, though many ships left New Amsterdam during the summer of 
1658, the name of Gutwasser was not found on their passenger lists. It 
seems that he was ill all summer and unable to travel. The Dutch domines 
charitably wrote on September 24, 1658, concerning Gutwasser’s illness: 
“We fear it is a stratagem to hold the matter in suspense and gain 
more time.” - 

The time that was gained was employed by Gutwasser not only in 


getting acquainted with the congregation, but also, as he himself reports . 


Ee 
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in a letter written in 1659, “in preaching to them in the open.” Whether or 
not the authorities knew of this, he was again haled before court on 
November 11, 1658, and asked why he did not comply with the orders 
of September 4 and October 16 of the foregoing year and of April 16, 
1658. He answered that at first he awaited further advices from Holland, 
and afterwards he was too sick to travel. After due deliberation, “Johann 
Ernestus Gutwasser, Lutheran preacher” (no longer “so-called”) “was 
commanded to remain in this city and in the house of Hendrick Willemse, 
the baker, his present lodgment, until further orders from the Director- 
General and the Council.” 

This order may have had its motivation in the fact that the winter 
of 1657—58 came unusually early and with great severity and the harbor 
of New Amsterdam was ice-bound. So they thought it would be better 
to keep the Lutheran preacher under close surveillance. This could be 
done easily because the house of Henrick Willemse was within a stone’s 
throw of the fort. 


Emboldened by the success of his efforts to remain with his people, 


fobm: Emsptis Gbovatfer: — 


Signature of the first pastor of the Lutheran Church in New York, 1657, 
From a document in the Gardner Sage Library. 


Gutwasser, according to a letter of Megapolensis and Drisius of Septem- 
ber 15, 1659, “began to hold meetings and to preach. The governor, 
learning of this, again forbade him. But Gutwasser, anxious to trouble 
the waters, refused to obey the orders of the governor and with his 
adherents determined to persevere.” According to his own letter, “he was 
arrested a number of times” and finally sent back to Holland in the ship 
De Bruynvisch, which sailed from New Amsterdam June 19, 1659. For 
almost two years Gutwasser had battled against overwhelming odds, and 
it is with genuine regret we relate that with his departure from New 
Amsterdam he also disappears from the pages of history as far as our 
present knowledge goes. 

But the congregation which stood by him so loyally survived the days 
of storm and stress. In fact, while Gutwasser was still in prison, as early 
as May 20, 1659, the Lutherans “of Manhattan, Long Island, Fort Orange, 
and colonies round about” petitioned the directors of the West India 
Company again for permission to have a preacher. This petition bears no 
less than seventy signatures. Such a congregation deserves to have its 
eatly history retold to late-born generations. ° 
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The First German Colony and Lutheran Church 
in Maine. 
By REV. E. M. BIEGENER, St. Louis, Mo. 


Almost midway between the mouth of the lovely Kennebeck and of 
that main artery of the lumber trade, the Penobscot, on what is now the 
line of Lincoln and Hancock counties in the State of Maine, the ocean 
forms a deep and spacious bay, appropriately named Broad. Into this bay 
flows the little river Muscongus, on whose left bank stands the present 
town of Waldoborough. All the lands in this region, to the extent of 
thirty miles square, sterile in soil, though heavily wooded, were by orignal 
patent, dated March 2, 1630, granted by the Council of Plymouth to John 
Beauchamp, of London, and Thomas Leverett, of Boston, England. On 
the death of Beauchamp, Leverett succeeded to the estate. In 1719, John 
Leverett, who was then president of Harvard College, representing himself 
as sole heir of his grandfather, according to the English laws of 
primogeniture, came into possession of the whole patent. 

But an emergency arising, Leverett associated with himself ten of his 
friends, and afterwards twenty others entered into the partnership, which 
gave the company the appellation of the Thirty Proprietors. 

_ After the treaty of Utrecht a difficulty arose, which threatened the 
extinguishment of the claims of the Thirty Proprietors, in consequence of 
which they were induced to engage the services of Brigadier-General Samuel 
Waldo to effect an adjustment of the case. Proceeding to England, Waldo, 
succeeded, by untiring application at court, in accomplishing the object of 
his mission; and on his return the Thirty Proprietors joined in surrendering 
to him for his services one half of the patent.) 

Tt was on these lands, originally called the Muscongus and afterwards, 
from the circumstances mentioned, the Waldo patent, and but a short 
distance from where Broad Bay spreads its ample bosom to the waters of 
the Atlantic, that a few German immigrants located in 1739. They are 
believed to have come over in the summer or autumn of that year on board 
of a vessel which brought letters of marque and reprisal from the king of 
England against the subjects of Spain.”) 

To the few families which composed the original settlement large 
accessions were made in 1740, when forty other families from Brunswick 
and Saxony, tempted by the imposing offers which the indefatigable Waldo 
when in Europe had made and caused to be circulated in their language, 
arrived at Broad Bay. These settlers were uable to speak a word of 
English and consequently could hold little intercourse and gain but little 
aid from their English neighbors. They had been accustomed to seeing 
farms enclosed with fences and were inexperienced in the clearing up of 
new lands. Their progress in agriculture was slow; their crops were in- 
jured by wild beasts and by the cattle that strayed from the neighboring 
settlements, and they suffered incredible hardships. They had been induced 
to leave Germany by the promise of one hundred acres of land, a supply 


1) Maine His. Soc. Coll., Vol: VI, pp. 321. 322. 
2) Amer. Quar. Reg., Vol. XIII, p. 162. 
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of provisions for a given number of years, and the maintenance of 
a minister of the Gospel. They complained much about promises not being 
kept. Their lots were laid out but twenty-five rods wide and ran back into 
the wilderness two miles in length. This was an inconvenient shape for 
a farm, but they were easily reconciled to it at the time as it brought their 
dwellings into close proximity. But the soil was hard and covered with an 
unbroken forest, and the neighborhood was haunted by unknown beasts 
of prey and strange and savage men. 

There was then no fort, blockhouse, or place of retreat in case of 
a hostile attack, no grist-mill nearer than St. George’s or Damariscotta to 
gtind their scanty crops of “rochen,” the only grain they raised, which 
was generally prepared for cooking by merely being bruised at home. 
Sighing for their fatherland, but unable to return, they despairingly 
lingered out the tedious years. But sad as was their present condition, 
greater evils were at hand. The war in which England was then engaged 
with Spain now began to’assume an alarming aspect; and the growing 
apprehensions that France was about to take sides with Spain in the contest 
and the certainty that her subjects would persuade the Indians to join 
them awaked fears such as they had never before experienced. 

It is true, the Legislature of Massachusetts, of which Maine then 
formed a part, endeavored to prepare for the strife by appropriating 
seventy-five pounds for the defense of Broad Bay. But this contributed 
little to disperse the universal gloom, and soon their worst fears were 
realized. France declared war on the 15th of Match, 1744, and immedi- 
ately commenced hostilities.) 

War, always to be deprecated as an awful carnage, becomes still more 
sanguinary when carried on by ignorant mercenaries, who are at all times 
eager for plunder and delight in the shedding of blood. And it was 
against such foes that the infant colony had to contend. Nor was it long 
before the colonists felt the full measure of their vengeance. The Eastern 
and Canadian Indians, taking sides with the French, as they usually did, 
fell upon the defenseless outpost, determined to extirpate the young settle- 
ment at a single blow. And they were but too successful in their assault. 
In the month of May, 1746, they made a stealthy approach, and soon 
a heap of ashes was all that remained of the habitations of the peaceful 
settlers, many of whom were cruelly murdered, while the remainder were 
carried away captive either to Canada or into the forest fastnesses of their 
ruthless foes. 

This savage act put an end, for the time, to the settlement of the 
Germans at Broad Bay, and the whole country in the neighborhood 
remained a barren waste until after the treaty of peace at Aix la Chapelle, 
October 7, 1748. “About this time the tragic story of the original settlers’ 
faith or some other incident turned the thoughts of other Germans in the 
fatherland towards the same region as an abiding-place. Sympathies have 
strong attractions, and the soil that had drunk in the blood of their mar- 
tyred brethren was to them consecrated ground.” 4) So says the historian. 
But I am rather inclined to think that the flattering representations of 


3) Eaton’s Annals of Warren, pp. 61. 62. 
4) Amer. Quart. Register, Vol. XIII, p. 162. 
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General Waldo, who was persistent in his attempts to settle his patent, 
had far more influence over the minds of the phlegmatic Germans than 
the blood of their martyred brethren. And I am confirmed in this opinion 
by the fact that early in 1750 Mr. Crelleus, who is described as a “German 
gentleman,”- made a voyage across the Atlantic, it is said, ‘on an errand 
of inquiry,” in reality, however, to make terms for the proper settlement 
of his fellow-countrymen. 

On his arrival he presented a memorial to the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts in which he proposed to remove a considerable number of Prot- 
estant families from his own country to this, provided sufficient inducements 
were offered and a favorable prospect opened for their permanent establish- 
ment and prosperity. This encouragement was cheerfully afforded them. 

In the following year (1751) between twenty and thirty families came 
over with Mr. Etter, their interpreter, among whom the earliest birth was 
that of Conrad Heyer, of whom I shall have occasion to speak again 
before I conclude. 

But the time of the arrival of this little colony was rather unfortunate, 
as they landed on the sterile coast of Maine in the latter part of the month 
of November, just as the severe winter of that climate was setting in. 
New England hospitality, however, provided them with both a welcome 
and a shelter. The General Court of Massachusetts with great unanimity 
passed an act contributing to their necessities, and private charity was not 
remiss in its ministrations. Beds and bedding and other articles were 
liberally furnished to secure them against the inclemency of the weather, 
until the opening spring permitted them to reach their future home and . 
join the remnant of their brethren, who during the war had fled with their 
families to the fort at Louisburg for protection, but had now returned to 
their old possessions at Broad Bay and on the banks of the Muscongus. 

Thus the German settlement at Waldoborough was revived under 
more favorable auspices, and the future once more looked bright and 
promising. 

Taking advantage of this hopeful beginning, General Waldo deter- 
mined to persevere until he had secured the permanent establishment upon 
his patent of a large and flourishing community. To this end he sent his 
son to Germany, who published in the newspapers, and scattered far and 
wide, a circular offering the most flattering inducements to the simple- 
minded peasantry to emigrate to this modern Dorado. A copy of this 
circular has come to light and has been translated and published by the 
Maine Historical Society.) It is truly a remarkable document; it is as 
tich in promises as if it had emanated from the prolific brain of some wily 
emigrant runner of the present day. After dwelling in magniloquent 
terms upon the desirableness of the location, the salubrity of the climate, 
and the fertility of the soil it provides that those who will of their own 
accord settle in Broad Bay shall dwell together in certain divisions, con- 
sisting of one hundred and twenty families, and promises that to every 
such district two hundred acres for a church shall be given; to the first 
preacher settling among them, two hundred; to the school, two hundred; 


5) Maine His. Soc. Collect., Vol. VI, pp. 329. 330. 
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to each of the one hundred and twenty families, one hundred acres, equal 
to more than one hundred and twenty German “measurement.” And this 
land, provided they dwell upon it seven years either in person or by sub- 
stitute, shall be guaranteed to them, their heirs and assigns forever without 
their having to make the slightest recompense or to pay any interest 
for it. ‘It provides that unmarried persons of twenty-one years and up- 
wards who embrace these offers and venture to build upon their land shall 
also receive one hundred acres and be regarded as a family. Each district 
shall enjoy the protection of the laws; and as soon as it is organized, it 
shall be entitled to send a deputy to the General Court. The colonists 
shall be obliged neither to bear arms nor carry on war, but in case war 
should arise, they would be protected by the government, and the free 
exercise of all Protestant religions will be guaranteed. 

It promises, moreover, that there shall be given to the colonists, on 
their arrival, necessary support for from four to six months, according as 
they arrive early or late in the season; and, furthermore, that, if one or 
two Protestant preachers who have good testimonials and are unmarried, 
whose care is the salvation of souls, should resolve to trust to Providence 
and the good will of Samuel Waldo to go forth immediately with the rest, 
they shall receive, besides their free passage, a supply of fifteen pounds 
sterling, out of the capital of the company; and boards for the first church 
to be built shall also be given and delivered to them. 

It is further stated that the first families going there, although there 
should be several hundred of them, may all select their residences either 
in a seaport or on navigable rivers, where they can cut wood into cords 
for burning or into timber for building-material and convey it to the shore, 
where it can always be bought of them by ship owners for ready money 
and carried to Boston or other cities; and from there, whatever they need, 
will be brought back in return at a reasonable rate. 

It considerately adds, in conclusion, that by these means the people 
will not only be able at once to support themselves until the land is fit for 
cultivation, but will also be freed from the trouble and expense of making 
wagons and traveling by land, to which Sicalnes, it is well known, Penn- 
sylvania is subjected. 

This imposing document is dated Mach 23, 1753, and was published 
by authority of the Royal British Captain Waldo, feeder lord of Broad 
Bay, Massachusetts, and was soon followed by its desired results; for no 
less than sixty families immediately accepted its munificent offers; and 
we are told by the Hon. Wm. D. Williamson, the historian of Maine, that 
afterwards as many as fifteen hundred Germans, encouraged by its 
representations, emigrated from time to time and settled on the patent of 
this self-styled hereditary lord. 

How his promises were fulfilled is matter of history and will be seen — 
as we follow these sixty families to their destination. They arrived there 
in the month of December and were put in a large shed which had been 
erected near the shore. This shed was sixty feet long, without chimneys, 
and utterly unfit for human habitation; yet here these destitute exiles, 
neglected by their patron, whose promises in this instance were wholly — 
unfulfilled, dragged out a winter of almost inconceivable suffering. Many 
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froze to death, many perished with hunger or died from diseases induced 
by their privations. The old settlers were too poorly supplied themselves 
to afford much assistance to the newcomers, who were fain to work for 
a quart of buttermilk a day and considered it quite a boon when they 
could gain a quart of meal for twelve or sixteen hours’ work. They sought 
for employment also at Damariscotta and St. George’s, and many of the 
children were put to service in those settlements. Some of them were not 
destitute of money; for it is a tradition that of the three schoolmasters 
who emigrated with them one was so wealthy and, in consequence, so 
arbitrary that on any dispute arising when arguments failed, he used to 
threaten to knock down his opponent with a bag of johannes. But such 
was the scarcity of provisions that even those who had money were unable 
to procure them. They were also unacquainted with hunting and fishing, 
for this, in their own native land, had been the privilege of their lords, and 
therefore they were unable to avail themselves of this source of supply. 

Thus in privation and suffering they passed the dreary winter months, 
and it was not until the following spring that Waldo appointed an agent, 
Charles Leistner, to allot to them the promised lands and deal out the 
provisions which should have been distributed on their first arrival. 
Leistner, a man with good education, exercised the powers of a magistrate 
and should have protected the settlers from imposition. But he did not 
entirely escape the murmurs of the settlers, who, because of the privations 
which they suffered and also from jealousy, accused him, perhaps without 
any foundation, of selling for his own benefit, the provisions which had 
been furnished for them; and in the allotment of their farms he certainly . 
treated them with great injustice. Instead of the hundred acres of land 
promised them on the seacoast, where wood would bring four shillings 
a cord, he took them back two miles into the heart of the wilderness, and 
there, perhaps from fear of Indian hostilities, assigned them only half an 
acre each in a compact cluster. Here they were constrained to build their 
huts, carrying up boards and covering their roofs with bark as best 
they could. 

But these evils were light compared with the baptism of blood which 
awaited them and which they were soon afterwards called upon to endure. 
For scarcely had a year elapsed when, in addition to their other discomforts, 
a band of Indians, instigated by the Catholic French, fell upon the defense- 
less colonists, and the tomahawk and scalping-knife did their bloody work. - 
Many where barbarously slain and others catried away captive. Little 
record remains of their individual sufferings, but any one acquainted with 
the history of the period knows how cruel were even the tender metcies 
of the Indians and may easily imagine the untold horrors of their fate. 

Such outrages led to the second French War, which was declared 
in June, 1756, during which, for seven long years, great hardships were 
endured by the colonists and much distress was occasioned by the lack of 
provisions. Most of those who were able to do military duty enlisted 
under Jacob Leistner, who had been appointed captain of a scouting party 
and had charge of the stockade, or blockhouse, which had been erected 
for the defense of the settlement. These were the favored ones, for they 
drew regular pay and rations, which formed the principal support for their 
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families. But the great majority were left in extreme destitution. The 
annalist tells us of one family which “subsisted a whole winter on frost 
fish, with only four quarts of meal; and many a German woman was glad 
to do a hard day’s work at planting or hoeing for eightpence or a quart 
of buttermilk. 

And now (February 10, 1763) 

Grim-visaged war had smoothed his wrinkled front, 

and “piping times of peace” returned, but not to the harassed colonists at 
Waldoborough. For scarcely had the din of battle died away when these 
quiet and excellent people were perplexed with troubles from another and 
entirely unexpected quarter. A flaw in the title to their lands had been 
discovered by some mousing speculator, and one of the evils which so often 
befalls the unsuspecting emigrant was now upon them with all its dis- 
tracting anxieties. 

From the report of a committee to which the matter had been referred 
and which was adopted by the Legislature of Massachusetts, February 23, 
1762, it appeared that General Waldo (to say the least and to put the 
most charitable construction upon his conduct) labored under an erroneous 
impression as to the extent of his patent. Its true boundaries were the 
Penobscot on the east and the Muscongus on the west, and consequently 
all the inhabitants on the western bank of the latter river (and these con- 
stituted the greater part of the colonists) were without any title to their 
lands. True, they had deeds from General Waldo; but of what avail were 
these when the general’s right of ownership was invalidated? And now, 
what their enemies, the Indians, had spared, was liable to be taken from 
them by their so-called friends. They were about to lose, not only their 
farms, buildings, and improvements and be turned out of doors, but their 
church property was in danger; for this also was on the litigated territory 
as well as the humble temple in which they worshiped God in the language 
and after the time-honored custom of their fathers. In this dilemma 
the troubled settlers, to the number of sixty or seventy families, purchased 
their land anew, in 1763—64, and received other and, as they supposed, 
satisfactory deeds from Mr. Thomas Drowne in behalf of the Pennaquid 
Company, which had established its title to them, under the patent granted 
by the Plymouth Council to two merchants of Bristol, Robert Aldsworth 
and Gyles Elbridge, dated February 20, 1631. 

To the honor of this company it ought to be stated that the settlers 
“were allowed to retain the lots assigned them by Waldo for public uses; 
and deeds were given them of one hundred acres for a meeting-house, one 
hundred acres for the ministry, and one lot of twenty-five acres, and 
another of forty-one acres, for the support of schools.” 

But even this purchase did not avail to secure them quiet possession 
of their property. For soon afterwards “a possessary right,” called “the 
Brown claim,” to the same lands in virtue of ancient settlement and 
occupancy was revived, and numerous depositions were taken to establish 
this title to the not small alarm and perplexity of this honest and per- 
__ secuted people. 

Nor were the settlers on the other, or eastern, bank of the rivet with 
out serious trials and embarrassments. They had made improvements on 
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certain portions of land within the acknowledged Waldo patent, but either 
through ignorance or inadvertency had obtained no deeds from the general 
before his sudden death from apoplexy near Fort Pownal, in 1759. They 
were therefore seriously molested by his heirs. Among’ them was General 
Knox, who afterwards became so famous during our Revolutionary struggle. 
Thus these honest, unsuspecting Germans were harassed by the harpies of 
the law, contrary to every principle of justice and good faith, and were 
left with no remedy for their grievances and without receiving the least 
remuneration, or indemnity, for their losses. 

Justly indignant at such persistant ill treatment and injury, disap- 
pointed in their expectations, displeased with the climate, and determined 
to be rid of interminable lawsuits, it is no wonder that a large number 
of families resolved to abandon the settlement and to seek a more desirable 
residence. Accordingly many of the settlers sold their estates for what they 
would bring (which, in many instances, was but a miserable pittance) and 
in 1773 removed from Maine to join their German brethren who three 
yeats before, under the advice and guidance of the Rev. Mr. Cilly, a 
Moravian clergyman, had emigrated to Carolina and effected a settlement 
in that more genial climate. By this emigration, according to two 
authorities,®) the colony lost not less than three hundred families, including 
many of its most skilful husbandmen and estimable citizens. It is hardly 
credible, however, that so many could have been spared at so early a petiod 
without depopulating the place. But whether this account is exaggerated 
or not, the loss was soon made up; for the Germans, like the rest of the 
Teutons, are a clannish race, and upon “a second serious, sober thought” 
many of them concluded that it was far better to retrace their steps and 
“bear the ills they had” than to be among comparative strangers and 
“suffer other things that they knew not of,” especially as the rumblings 
of the storm which was soon to burst upon the Colonies were naw beginning 
to be heard. The great majority of them therefore returned, though the 
expense incurred and the loss of time had greatly increased their indigence. 
But they were received with joyful hearts, and many a helping hand was 
extended toward them as they quietly settled down again among their 
former friends and neighbors. 

During the struggle which led to the separation of the Colonies from 
the mother country, which shortly followed, they bore their part manfully, 
and endured, in common with the rest of the colonists, their full share 
of the privations and sufferings incident to a state of warfare, though they 
were not, as on former occasions, subject to the incursions of the Indians. . 
And when peace dawned upon the land, they cheerfully returned to their 
usual vocations and busily occupied themselves with tilling the soil. For 


they wete essentially a farming community, and but few had as yet turned 


their attention to any save the most common of the mechanic arts. 
Hitherto the settlement had consisted principally of Germans and of 
the children who were born unto them. But after the close of the War 
‘of the Revolution the facilities for ship-building afforded by the Muscongus 
River and its vicinity to the waters of the Board Cove and Bay began to 
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attract the attention of the descendants of the Puritans, a proverbially 
active and enterprising race, and soon a village sprang into existence at 
the head of navigation, on the eastern bank, and the population became 
materially changed. But the Germans still adhered to their own language 
and to the customs of their fathers and particularly to their ancient faith. 
They were originally from different parts of Germany and consisted, for 
the most part, of those who adopted the Augsburg Confession for their 
creed; but among them were many of the followers of Zwingli and some 
few of the Moravians, or United Brethren. But they were all of one 
mind as to the necessity of establishing public worship and paying due 
regard to the institutions of Christianity. Therefore, no sooner had they 
erected their huts than they endeavored to provide a fit habitation for the 
mighty God of Jacob. This humble temple was built of logs. It oc- 
cupied a central position near the Cove and was furnished with all the 
conveniences their scanty resources could supply. Here, though destitute 
of a regular clergyman, they constantly assembled every Sunday for public 
worship. At these meetings, John Ulmer, one of the principal men among 
them, took the lead and acted as their minister and as such was paid by 
Waldo, until the settlement was broken up by the incursion of the Indians 
in 1746. Upon the revival of the colony, three years later, he continued 
to labor in the same vocation, and after the death of Leistner he seems to 
have acted in the triple capacity of priest, prince, and military commander. 
Of the distinction thus conferred upon him he was not a little proud; nor 
was he slow in asserting his claims and in exacting on all occasions due 
honor and respect. For we are told that, visiting the neighboring settle- 
ment of Pannaquid towards the close of the second French War and hail- 
ing the people in the dusk of the evening with the request to set him 
across the river, in answer to their inquiry who he was, he gave his name 
with such a string of titles that they expected to find a large number 
of persons and were much disappointed when they found all these honors 
borne by a single ‘individual.”) 

This state of affairs continued until 1762, when the Rev. John Martin 
Schaeffer, who is described as belonging to the German Lutheran Church, 
came from New York to Boston and was invited by some of the in- 
habitants of Broad Bay to become their pastor; and John Ulmer’s occupa- 
tion.as minister was gone. But from all accounts the mild government 
and harmless vanity of the one was but ill exchanged for the bold exac- 
tions and mean selfishness of the other; for according to concurrent 
. testimony of the period, Schaeffer’s “character was not so adorned with 
graces as to entitle his portrait.to a place among the apostles of rectitude 
and reform.” 8) 

Shortly after his arrival he organized a church in two branches, Lu. 
theran and German Reformed. This church consisted of sixty or seventy 
communicant members, each of whom contributed to his support, in ad- 
dition to the use of the glebe, three pounds of old tenor, a bushel of corn, 
and two days’ work annually. He also received, according to the custom 


7) Eaton’s Annals of Warren, p. 115. 
8) Amer. Quar. Register, Vol. XIII, p. 164. 
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of those primitive times (a custom not altogether extinct in some of our 
German congregations even to the present day), half a dollar for the 
baptism of each child, a like sum for each person confirmed, and a dollar 
for attending every funeral. But not satisfied with his income as a min- 
ister, he also practised as a physician and gained much fame as well as 
wealth by letting blood, applying blisters, and physicking the public 
generally. He was applied to by numbers from the neighboring towns 
and was considered by the common people everywhere as having no equal. 
He made his people believe it was necessary to be bled every spring, for 
which he received a regular fee of fifty cents for each inhabitant. These 
emoluments, with such advantages as his property, influence, and educa- 
tion enabled him to take in making bargains, soon made him opulent. 
And as the love of lucre grows by what it feeds on, he was no longer 
content with the profits derived from preaching and the practise of 
medicine, but he engaged in navigation, receiving lumber and wood of 
the illiterate Germans on commission to sell in Boston and always taking 
out his own demands from the proceeds and liquidating the amounts in 
his own way. Many a poor man had to work a week for him to pay for 
the annual bleeding of himself and his family; and when any considerable 
sickness occurred, a sloop’s hold full of wood went to pay the doctor’s 
bill. As his wealth increased, all restraint was thrown off, and his vices 
appeared without a blush. He was very profane, grew intemperate, and 
though an eloquent preacher, gradually lost all influence as a minister. 
But this gave him little or no concern; for when remonstrated with by 
his people for his improper behavior, he was accustomed to excuse himself 
by saying: “Ven I have my plack coat on, den I am a minister, and you 
must do as I say; but ven I have my green coat on, den I am a toctor, 
and I can do as I please.’”’®) 

Thus did this wolf in sheep’s clothing continue to fleece with impunity 
his defenseless flock. “But the triumphing of the wicked is short and the 
joy of the hypocrite but for a moment.” And it may be mentioned as 
a striking instance of retributive justice that, while he was residing in the 
neighboring town of Warren, to which he removed in after-years and where 
he continued his medical practise and also took out a license to retail 
spirituous liquors, which he himself used more than any one else, his 
house, during his temporary absence in Boston, was entered in the dead of 
night by four men in disguise, who seized the women, the only inmates, 
Pinioned their arms, confined them in the cellar, broke open the chests 
and closets containing his hoards of silver and gold, and stripped him of all 
his ill-gotten gains. Every attempt to discover the burglars or to recover 
the stolen treasure was unavailing; and the miserable wretch, in rage and 
despair, plunging still deeper into intemperance, died as the fool dieth and 

no sign.” 1) ; 

It is said this man was pastor of the church for nearly twenty years; 
but it is hardly credible that the great body of the congregation should 


have endured his ministrations so long, and it is more than probable that 
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his adherents were but few. Indeed, it is a matter of record that in 1767 
the Rev. M.Cilly, a pious Moravian clergyman, came from Germany to 
Broad Bay, who, being a more spiritual-minded man and exemplifying in 
his life and conduct the reality of the doctrine he preached, drew away, 
and converted to the Moravian faith, many of the settlers, who, in 1770, 
removed with him to Carolina and joined a similar society there!) And 
we have positive testimony that the church was without a pastor in 1774. 

Among the old documents at Hartwick Seminary there is a call dated 
May 28, 1774, addressed to the Rev. John Christopher Hartwick, pastor 
pro tem. of the church at Boston and superintendent of sundry Evangelical 
congregations scattered up and down in America, which describes the 
church at Waldoborough as being “like sheep without a shepherd, 
destitute of the ministry of the Gospel, and scattered, and fainting for 
want of spiritual pasture, to the great detriment of its spiritual state.” 
It moreover informed him that he had been unanimously elected pastor 
and earnestly entreated him to become their spiritual guide. Nay, so 
anxious were the people to secure the services of a pastor that they further- 
more empowered Hartwick, in the event of his being unable to accept their 
call, to select any person whom he should deem suitable for the position 
and unanimously agreed to abide by his decision. In compliance with this 
call, it is known that Hartwick visited Waldoborough and performed 
ministerial duties there in July, 1774; but whether he remained with them 
for any length of time is extremely doubtful, as he was proverbially fond 
of making changes. . At any rate, there is no further record of his ministry. 

The next time we hear of the congregation is in 1785, when a 
Mr. Croner appears to have been its pastor. But during his ministry, which 
continued four years, no progress was made in the life of godliness and 
nothing accomplished for the Redeemer’s kingdom; for, according to the 
record, “he was an evil example to his flock, a reproach to the ministry, 
and an injury to souls.”!2) Whether this Croner was ever regularly in- 
ducted into the ministry is extremely problematical, and from all accounts 
he appears to have been an impostor. 

But Providence had better things in store for this long-suffering and 
oft-deceived people. Taught by bitter experience not to trust in an ad- 
venturer who represented himself to be a Lutheran minister, they sought 
advice from the Synod of Pennsylvania and thus obtained the services of 
a pastor who more’ than compensated them for all the disappointments of 
the past. For the Rev. Augustus Ferdinand Rity, who upon the recom- 
mendation of that synod was called in 1795, was not only a man of piety 
and learning, but, unlike his predecessors, had the interest of the Redeemet’s 
kingdom much at heart and was deeply imbued with the love of souls. 
He was a native of Germany and had been educated at the University 
of Helmstedt. He had been in this country about a year, during which 
time he had been pastor of four small congregations within the bounds 
of the Pennsylvania Synod, of which he was a member. He undertook to 
serve the church at Waldoborough for the annual salary of two hundred 
and twenty dollars and the use of a hundred acres of land. Like his 
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ptedecessors, he preached in the German language exclusively, and when 
neighboring clergymen called on him, he was able to converse with them 
only in Latin, being unacquainted with the English language. Afterwards, 
however, when he became better acquainted with this country and its 
institutions, he was one of the few German ministers who had the good 
sense to advise his parishioners to abandon their German schools and give 
their children an English education; and had his sensible advice been fol- 
lowed, we should not have been obliged to record the decline and well- 
nigh final extinction of the Lutheran Church in Maine. It is said by his 
contemporaries that he was remarkably sedate in his deportment and 
tarely indulged in anything that would excite a smile and that the nearest 
approach to levity he ever exibited was in the case of Mr. Demuth, one 
of his parishioners. This man had in some way taken offense at his 
pastor (a common occurrence in ministerial experience) and refused to 
speak to him. When Pastor Rity, in company with a friend, passed him 
one day and was not recognized by him even with a nod, the friend 
remarked, “There goes Mr. Demuth.” “Nein, nein,” said the minister, 
ete Mcisier Demuth — Meister Hochmuth?®) 

And much did he need these gifts and graces, for he had hard work 
to perform, many thorns and briers to remove, and a field to cultivate 
which had long lain waste and brought forth no fruit unto righteousness. 
But he was fully qualified for the task; and he did not labor alone, for 
God was with him and gave him many souls for his hire and as his 
crown of rejoicing. He was only too soon removed from the toils of his 
spiritual husbandry on earth to reap the glorious rewards of the heavenly. 
harvest home. For he suddenly expired, after a ministry of sixteen years, 
in 1811. Devout men, with saddened hearts, carried him to his burial. 
He was lamented by all who knew him, both Americans and Germans. 
He left behind a reputation, as his biographer quaintly remarks, “like 
an atray of gems which never fade.” 

And now the widowed church was again without a pastor. But the 
members did not sit long overwhelmed with grief, bemoaning its desolate 
condition; they prayed God to give them a faithful pastor, and He heard 
their cry and in the autumn of 1812, in the person of the Rev. John 
William Starman, sent the congregation a teacher to go before it as a 
pillar of cloud and of fire to direct the flock by day and by night. The 
aged German Christians of Waldoborough hailed his coming with delight 
and wept for joy because once more before their death they could sit and 
listen to words of heavenly wisdom preached in their own language by one 
who truly edified them and kindled into new life their religious zeal. 
I said, the aged German Christians; for, alas! the younger members, for 
want of English preaching, had generally joined the Congregational 
church, which had been gathered by the new-comers in 1807 and was served 
by the Rev. John R. Cutting. But the old settlers and a few of their 
immediate descendants were a staid generation, not excitable, oreasily 
affected by what they denominated new-light doctrine and preaching, 
pe they imagined that they could not understand the preaching of the 
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Gospel in any other than the German language. Hence they insisted on 
the suicidal policy of having all the services of the church exclusively in 
German, making no provision for the firstlings of the flock, who, by 
association with their English-speaking neighbors, had gradually lost the 
knowledge of their mother tongue and in consequence of this policy were 
constrained, if they desired spiritual food, to leave the ancient fold and 
feed in other pastures. Under these circumstances it was impossible to 
infuse a younger and more vigorous element into the slumbering and dying 
energies of the church; and Mr. Starman was destined to labor com- 
paratively in vain. 

But one thing he was enabled to do. From the first organization of 
the church the Lutherans and German Reformed who composed it were 
accustomed to have the Lord’s Supper administered to them separately. 
Though this did not accord with his views of Christian communion, he 
nevertheless continued the custom for the sake of peace and harmony, 
always, however, giving a pressing invitation to the different parties to 
discard their prejudices and lovingly to unite in partaking of the sacred 
feast. At first few complied with the invitation, but the number gradually 
increased, until on the 17th of June, 1829, the separating wall was entirely 
taken away. At a meeting of the church-members held on that day it was 
unanimously resolved that the different parties hereafter commune together 
according to a prescribed form, and from that time forward both classes 
approached the Lord’s table together as one undivided family in the unity 
of the Spirit and in the bonds of peace. 

A citizen of Waldoborough describes one of these joyful occasions, 
which must have been peculiarly interesting and impressive. He speaks 
of the “tottering monuments of the early days, of the first settlers of 
Broad Bay” surrounding the sacramental board, e. g., of Conrad Heyer, 
“who for more than seventy years occupied a conspicuous seat in the singing 
gallery, both in the old log meeting-house at the Cove and then at the 
church now dilapidated and in ruins, about three quarters of a mile from 
the village”; !) but he says nothing of those who in the bud and blossom 
of their years had consecrated themselves to the service of the Master; 
for, alas! they were not there with their parents to eat of that bread and 
drink of that cup. And how can a church flourish when the natural 
sources of its increase and vitality are cut off? For though the pastor 
had now for some time been permitted to preach occasionally in English, 
yet because of his imperfect knowledge of the language, the want of 
fluency in the delivery of his sermons, or for some other reason, he failed 
to attract the young, though they universally respected him, or to bring 
any of the wanderers back again into the ancient fold. The Rev. Mr. 
Starman was a man of faith and a man of prayer, but he could not work 
miracles; and little short of a miracle could save the decaying church 
at Waldoborough from the dissolution which awaited it. 

He was then upwards of fifty years of age, unmarried, and so bashful 
and diffident that he avoided rather than sought the society of the 
gentler sex; and probably he would have gone through life wanting that 
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blessing of the Lord, a good wife, but for the intervention of his con- 
gregation. Believing that it was not good for him to be alone and that 
his efficiency as a pastor would be increased if he had a helpmeet from 
among the daughters of the land, the members took the matter into their 
hands so completely as not only to designate who should be his bride, but 
also to negotiate with her family and herself as to the terms and con- 
ditions of the marriage!) And though “matrimony is a matter of more 
worth than to be dealt in by attorneyship,” he cheerfully acquiesced in the 
atrangement, and in due time the parties, to their mutual satisfaction, were 
firmly united in the silken tie. ; 

This, no doubt, contributed greatly to his usefulness at the time and 
was a source of comfort and happiness to him in his declining years. And 
much did he need careful nursing and kind attention in his old age. For 
he was a perfect wreck of his former self, afflicted with erysipelas, almost 
blind, and nearly helpless; yet he was the same simple-hearted, prayerful, 
God-fearing, and God-loving man as ever. 

That aged pastor, who died in 1854, in his eighty-second year, and 
that ancient band of pilgrims who clung to him to the last have all gone 
to join the general assembly and Church of the first-born whose names 
ate written in heaven. The afflicted minister’s agonizing prayers for his 
people, for their deliverance from these earthly tabernacles are turned into 
joyful songs of praise; they have been exalted to the city which hath 
foundations and to the house not made with hands. Old Conrad Heyer, 
clothed in immortal youth, is singing the song of Moses and the Lamb. 
But nothing remains on earth to mark the place of their sojourn and of 
the church of our fathers in the State of Maine but the dilapidated ruins © 
of the house in which they once worshiped God and the tall marble column 
in the neighboring graveyard, erected by the noble liberality of the . 
citizens of Waldoborough, which tells the passing traveler that here lie the 
temains of the sainted Rity and Starman, the able and efficient pastors 


_ of the German Lutheran church of Broad Bay. 


Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 


December 18, 1928. 5 
Through Professor Graebner a volume of Orations by Muretus. This 
volume had once been in the library of Professor Goenner and had been 
given by him to the Rev. Buenger, of St.Louis. Also a Letter of Dedica- 
tion by Albrecht Duerer to Willibald Pirkheimer. 


January 29, 1929. 


' Through Dr. Fuerbringer: a) The manuscript of the first student 


year-book of St. John’s College, Winfield, 1928. b) A student note-book 


P ‘of Rey. Carl Metz, graduate of St.Louis, 1853: Repetitio Chemnitiana. 
__ ¢) Two strips of photographs of reliefs at Dresden (Fuerstengug; Augustus- 


_strasse). | 
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Through the Curator: From the Rev. Th.S.Keyl, Newark, N. J.: 
As a loan: d) Daybook of Stephanus Keyl, 1853. e) A sponsor’s letter 
for Stephanus Keyl, 1838. £) A copy of Gaben fuer unsere Zeit, with 
preface by G.H.Loeber, 1834. g) Baptismal certificate for Steph. Keyl, 
1838. h) Sponsor’s letter for Steph. Keyl, written by E. M. Buenger, 1839. 
As a gift: i) Two daybooks of Steph. Keyl. j) Sermons by E.G. W. 
Keyl (MS.). k) Chronik der Kirchengemeinschaft Niederfrohna und 
Mittelfrohna, 1899. 1) Poem by Herm. Fick for Rev. Fr. Wyneken, 1865. 
m) Naturalization papers of Steph. Keyl. n) Certificate of ordination and 
installation of Steph. Keyl. o) Three university certificates for Steph. Keyl 
from Leipzig. p) Certificate of appointment to Immigrant Missionary in 
New York (English and German), by Dr. Walther. q) Picture postal, 
with views of Langenchursdorf, Saxony. 

From Rev. W. Hagen, Detroit: r) Gemeindebuch of Holy Cross 
Church, Saginaw, Mich. s) Oeffentliche Warnung, by H. Lemke, 
Manistee, Mich., 1882. t) Der gebannte Missourier, by J. Becker, Detroit. 
u) Fuenfzigjaehriges Jubilaeum der Immanuelsgemeinde zu Detroit, 1915. 
v) History of St. John’s, Adrian, Mich., 1915. w) Seventy-fifth Jubilee of 
St. Peter’s Church, Halfway, Mich. x) Trinitatisgemeinde, Wyandotte, 
Mich., 1861—1911. y) Waltherjubilaeum, Detroit, 1911. z) St. Andren’s 
Church, Detroit, silver jubilee program, 1923. aa) Zion Church, Chicago, 
1868—1918. bb) Fiftieth Jubilee of Deaf-mute Institute, Detroit (pro- 
gram). cc) St. Paul’s, Frankenlust, Mich., history of first fifty years. 
dd) Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn. 
ee) Antwort der St. Trinitatisgemeinde in Dresden auf die “Kurze Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte” ihrer Oppositionsgemeinde. ff) Gruende der Ver- 
einigung der beiden theologischen Lehranstalten in St. Louis, 1860. gg) An 
die Pastoren und Gemeinden der Saechsischen Freikirche. Herm. Solbrig, 
1906. hh) Geschichte der St. Paulsgemeinde in Dresden. ii) Handbuch 
der Lutherisch-Protestantischen Kirche in Detroit, 1896. jj) The Klan of 
To-morrow and the Klan Spiritual, 1924. kk) Verhandlungen mit der 
Dreieinigkeitsgemeinde in Cincinnati, O., 1903. ll) Taubstummenanstalt 
zu Detroit (program). mm) Einweihung der Dreieinigkeitskirche in 
Chemnitz, 1883. nn) Erinnerungen an Pastor P. Andres. 00) Die luthe- 
, vische Kirche der Vereinigten Staaten im Jubilaeumsjahr, 1917. Colum- 
bus, O. pp) Third Convention of U.L.C., 1922 (extract). qq) Ge- 
schichte der Minnesotasynode, 1860—1910. 


February 19, 1929. 


From Professor Fritschel: Suspension: Was ist sie? Wozu macht man 
sie? Ev.-Luth. Gemeindekonstitution (Iowa Synod). Konstitution der 
Allgemeinen Versammlung der Ev.-Luth. Kirche in Nordamerika. German- 
town, 1867. Reden und Ansprachen, gehalten bei der Trauerfeier fuer 
Prof. Siegmund Fritschel. Die Indianermission in Michigan und Nebraska. 
Reprinted from Fritschels Geschichte der lutherischen Kirchen in Amerika. 
Kurzgefasste Geschichte der Synode von Iowa und andern Staaten, 1904. 
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List of Concordia Historical Institute Memberships. 
From December 1, 1928, to March ‘5, 1929. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP. 


21. Mr. Otto G. Liebenow, Racine, Wis. (Transferred from active 
membership.) 22. Mr. Eugene Tetzlaff, Minneapolis, Minn. 23. Mr. W. 
C. Dickmeyer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 24. Rev. G. E. Hageman, Jersey City, 
N. J. (Transferred from active membership.) 25. Mr. Oliver Selle, St. Louis, 
Mo. 26. Mrs. Ethel Selle, St. Louis, Mo. 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 


161. Rev. Henry Pottberg, Corona, N. Y. 162. Concordia College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 163. Mr. J. P. Plehn, Toledo, O. 164. Rev. D. H. 
Steffens, Cumberland, Md. 165. Rev. R. W. Goerss, Nagercoil, Travancore, 
South India. 166. Rev. E. H. Meinzen, Vadakangulam, Tinnevelly District, 
South India. 167. Rev. Richard Brauer, Nagercoil, Travancore, South India. 


MEMBERS PLEASE TAKE NOTICE! 


The First Triennial Meeting of Concordia Historical 
Institute. 


With reference to the triennial meeting of our society, the constitution 
makes the following statements: — 

“For the purpose of elections and for the transaction of all necessary 
Business the Institute shall meet triennially. Absent members may vote 
by proxy. 

“The triennial meeting shall be held at or about the time in which 
the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States has its regular 
convention and in the same city in which such synodical convention is held. 

“Reports shall be made in writing to the triennial meeting by all 
officers as well as by the chairmen of committees.” 
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In its February meeting the Board of Directors voted to have the 
triennial meeting on June 22 at River Forest, Ill., where the Delegate 
Synod convenes from June 19 to 29. 

The program will include addresses, reports of the officers, and elecuat 
of officers. The constitution has the following article on elections: — 

“The Institute shall at its regular meeting elect a nominating com- 
mittee of five members. 

“The nominating committee shall present a list of candidates, two for 
each elective office, for election. 

“All elections shall be by ballot.” 

The exact time and date of the meeting will be announced later. 
If suitable arrangements can be made, the meeting will begin with a repast. 

Since the Delegate Synod always draws many of our people from all 
parts of our Church, it is hoped that many members of the Institute will 
see their way clear to come and attend this meeting. It surely will be 
a splendid thing to meet in person all those who have banded themselves 
together in our organization to work in the interest of the historical side 
of our Church’s life and to confer with one another on the future program 
of our Institute. 

All those who are planning to attend our triennial meeting are 
requested kindly to notify the undersigned no later than June 1. 

Those who cannot attend may take part in the election of officers by 
filling in the proxy blank which will be sent by mail later. 

W.G. Potack, Secretary, 
801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Enlargement of the QUARTERLY and Advance 
in Subscription Price for Non-Members. 


The Board of Directors has empowered the Editor to increase the 
number of pages of the Quarterty. Therefore, beginning with this 
first number of Vol. II, the Quarrerty will carry thirty-two pages, ex- 
clusive of the cover. We hope that this action will meet with the 
hearty approval of our members. The price of the QuArTERLY has been 
advanced to 50 cts. the copy; $2.00 a year. The membership dues, how- 
ever, which include subscription for the QuaRTERLYy, remain the same. 

W.G. Potacx, Editor-in-Chief. 


Renewals. 


Thus far our members, as a whole, have been very prompt in renewing 
their memberships. May we respectfully request the few delinquents to 
favor us with their renewals at an early date? 


W.G. Potack, Sera 
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